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Utica, N. Y., October 1, 1908. 

TJtica Chamber of Commerce, 

mica, N. Y. 
Gentlemen : — 

We herewith submit the report of the Committee on 
Improving and Beautifying Utica. 

This Committee was appointed in June, 1906. During 
the two years that have elapsed since then, we have held in 
the neighborhood of twenty-five meetings. Representatives of 
the Committee have visited other cities and every member of 
the Committee has devoted a considerable amount of time to 
the study of the general question assigned us by you. 

It seemed to us at the outset, and we have held the view 
throughout our work, that the scope of our problem included 
all physical and civic improvements. We employed Frederick 
Law Olmsted, Jr., of Olmsted Bros., Landscape Architects of 
Brookline, Mass., and his recommendations made after several 
weeks spent in Utica, form the body of this report. Mr. Olmsted 
directed consideration to two distinct subjects, — the . parks and 
the railway improvements. A copy, of the Utica Park Law 
drafted along the? lines of Mr. Olmsted 's suggestions is included 
in the appendix of this volume. 

We have also included the report made by us in conjunction 
with the Citizens' Committee, of which Mr. Smith M. Lindsley 
was Chairman, in January, 1908, at a public meeting held in 
the rooms of the Utica Chamber of Commerce. 

Since the Park Law was enacted in May, 1907, Mr. Thomas 
R. Proctor has turned over to the city several valuable pieces 
of property to be used as parks. 

Chapter 335 of the Laws of 1907, introduced at our request, 
directed the Railway Commission (which has been succeeded 
by the Public Service Commission) to hold a meeting and make 
a determination on the question of eliminating certain grade 
crossings of the New York Central Railroad in Utica. 

In accordance with this Law, meetings were held in Sep- 
tember and November, 1907, and in February, 1908. In March 



a tentative determination in regard to the Genesee Street crossing 
was made by the Commission, and in July, 1908, the Legislature 
having made an appropriation which could be applied on the 
Utica railroad improvemients, the Commission made its final 
decision. 

We hope that our work will be of some benefit to the city. 

MERWIN K. HART, Chairman. 

CHARLES B. ROGERS. 

SPENCER KELLOGG. 

C. K. CORBIN. 

C. LOOMIS ALLEN. 

P. C. J. DeANGELIS. 

OTTO A. MEYER. 

CLIFFORD LEWIS, Jr. 

F. H. GOUGE. 



1st February, 1907. 

Committee on Improving and Beautifying Vtica, 

Chamber of Commerce, TJtica, New York. 
Gentlemen -. — 

You have asked me to help you by such advice as I can 
give looking toward the physical improvement of Utiea as a 
place of residence and business. 

In submitting this advice I beg to preface my report by 
disclaiming any pretense to infallibility or even to a full under- 
standing of the problems to be~solved. The future of a live 
city cannot clearly be forecast, not can any man pass wise 
judgment on all the best means of meeting its future needs. 
I have tried, with an open and inquiring mind, coming to the 
matter with some practice in similar inquiries elsewhere, to 
grasp the salient facts of Utica's present condition and ten- 
dencies, and I have attempted in the light of these facts and 
in view of the experience of other cities, to draw some con- 
clusions as to what steps the city could most wisely take toward 
making its future physical condition as convenient and agree- 
able as may be. 

My, report does not begin to cover the ground of the im- 
mensely complex problems opened by your inquiry, but I hope 
it may do its share in helping to shape a wise and far-sighted 
public policy for Utica. 

Owing to the very bigness of the subject, its complexity 
and the uncertainties of the fiiture, there is a disposition on 
the part of many people to feel that it is quite hopeless to look 
far ahead in matters of city development, to hold that the 
only feasible course is the drifting, hand-to-mouth policy of 
doing only what must be done today and leaving the morrow 
to take thought for the things of itself. Anyone who attempts 
to forecast municipal requirements is at times bound to sympa- 
thize with this feeling, as when he is forced by the trend of 
events to recast some theory confidently advanced at an earlier 
date ; but to accept this attitude of hopeless disregard of future 
probabilities would be, for a city, as if the pilot of a great ship 



navigating through dense fog were to close his eyes and ears 
in sleep, trusting the vessel to the lookout on the bow, because 
forsooth he could not see clearly into the distance nor tell with 
certainty that a given course would clear the breakers dimly 
heard ahead or fetch him safely to the faint-sounding harbor 
bell. It is the pilot's duty, however confusing and obscure the 
course, to strain every means, however uncertain and baffling, 
of judging what lies before him; standing ready without false 
pride to shift his course a point or two whenever he sees reason 
for revising his judgment, but always holding fast to the direc- 
tion that his foresight dictates, regardless of clamor from short- 
sighted shipmates who urge him to turn aside into smoother 
water close at hand. 

Now what, are the salient points of difference between the 
past conditions which have resulted in the present physical 
aspect of Utiea and the probable conditions which will shape 
its future aspect? 

For one thing, its population will be much greater and 
much more heterogeneous. The most important single factor 
in determining the rate and character of growth, is, that 
tJtica is an important secondary center in the railway system 
of the state, thus affording certain facilities which will con- 
tinue to be utilized by manufacturing plants. Aside from 
transportation facilities (or special advantages in the way 
of water power or raw materials) the main factor con- 
trolling a city's growth, is the degree of convenience, economy 
and pleasure with which its citizens, of all kinds, are able 
to live and do their work; and within the limitations im- 
posed by the topography, the climate, and the fixed traits of 
human nature this factor at any given time is mainly con- 
trolled by previous decisions, deliberate or accidental, of the 
community itself upon questions affecting its physical aspect 
and its social and economic conditions. Human nature remains 
about the same, the laws of physical nature and mathematics 
remain the same, and the variable factor in the physical de- 
velopment of the city — making for the relative happiness or 
misei'y of its future inhabitants — lies in the innumerable de- 
cisions that must be made from day to day, fixing the location 
and character of streets and lots and buildings, fixing the dis- 



tribution of open spaces both public and private upon which 
the people will depend for sunlight and fresh air and recreation, 
fixing conditions that will determine in the future whether it 
will be more profitable for future landlords and investors to 
provide dwellings in which people can live healthfully and 
happily or dwellings that promote sickness and discontent. The 
city cannot escape from making decisions which will fix these 
things, whether it acts or fails to act; but it has the choice of 
making its decisions either blindly or with all the light that 
patient,, sober inquiry can throw on the obscurity of the future. 

Bigness, the mere massing of a large population in a city, 
is not in itself very well worth striving for ; but since the things 
that are worth having for their own sake — convenience, health- 
fulness and beauty — will tend to attract population more rapidly 
than it would otherwise come, it is essential in striving for those 
qualities to provide for the difiiculties introduced by a large 
population. 

We are all familiar with examples of villages at the seaside 
and elsewhere that have become widely admired because of their 
peculiar beauty and certain pleasant conditions of summer life 
that have arisen spontaneously ; and we all know how frequently 
this admiration has led to an influx of summer visitors so large, 
so unforeseen, so little provided against, that the whole charm 
and value of the place has been ruined by its popularity. More 
slowly, similar causes are equally effective in those industrial, 
commercial and residential centers like Utica, the success of 
which is primarily dependent not upon the presence of water 
power or raw materials but upon the attractiveness of the city 
as a place in which to live and work. The spontaneous growth 
which may have made a city satisfactory in these respects at the 
time it has a population of 75,000 if continued without radical 
change may turn it into a very disagreeable, inconvenient and 
expensive city when the population reaches 150,000. 

I dwell thus upon increase of population, because many 
people in Utica seem not to realize how radically the conditions 
with which the city is about to be confronted will differ from 
those of the past. Greater population means, beside mere in- 
crease in extent, an increased traffic on the main thoroughfares, 
it means a greater average distance between dwelling and place 
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of work, it means a demand for greatly improved and extended 
local transportation facilities by electric cars or otherwise, it 
means higher land values and therefore, for a family of any 
given income, less lot space, more crowding and more depen- 
dence for fresh air and outdoor recreation upon public open 
spaces, and finally, it means a constantly greater distance for 
the average family to reach the unbuilt land in the open country 
which has been so readily accessible in the past that public parks 
have not been seriously needed. I dwell upon increase of popu- 
lation because most of the recommendations I have to make are 
based on the expectation of this increase and are called for by 
it. If winter were not coming again it would be foolish to lay 
in furnace coal in the warm weather, but winter surely follows 
the warm weather and Utica's population is surely growing:' 
waste and foolishness lie in failing to provide for the inevitable. 

The whole area of any city is divided into spaces of two 
kinds, upon the size, shape, distribution and detailed treatment 
of which the convenience and beauty of the city wholly depends. 
The spaces of one kind are streets, squares and other public 
thoroughfares; the others are lands both public and private 
which with the buildings and trees that rise from them frame 
and enclose the street spaces and which, from another point of 
view, form blocks or units surrounded by street space. It will 
be convenient to consider possible improvements in the above 
order, first, those affecting streets, second, those afEecting other 
public spaces, with some reference to those affecting private 
property direct. 

In any matter of design, whether the motive is to secure 
the baldest engineering economy or the most ideal artistic beauty, 
the controlling and fundamental matters are those of the sizes, 
proportions and general distribution of the principal parts, for 
the details of treatment, however essential to final success, 
■fall into a secondary place. The good designer looks first to see 
how much 'room for choice in the fundaTuental matters is left 
by the physical and economic requirements and conditions, and 
then tries to exercise a wise choice within those limits, coming 
to the choice of details appropriate to the general scheme only 
after the latter is clearly fixed. To talk about beautifying a city, 
as many well intc^ntioned people do, as though beauty could 



be put on like a ready made dress or applied like whitewash to 
any kind of a structure, is to take the matter up from the 
wrong end. 

It is well therefore to discuss matters of general layout 
first and leave all suggestions as to details of treatment for the 
latter part of the report. 

General Layout of Steeets. 

It must be admitted at once that extensive radical changes 
in the built-up portion of the city are out of the question; that 
is one of the .economic limitations of the problem. But that very 
fact makes it 'of the utmost importance to look into the matter 
with a view to avoiding mistakes in the localities where con- 
ditions are not yet rigidly fixed. 

A good street system is one in which there are in the first 
place a sufficient number of main thoroughfares so laid out as 
to give direct, easy and ample connection for all districts in the 
city between which there is any considerable travel, and in the 
second place a series of secondary streets subdividing the spaces 
between the main thoroughfares into blocks of a size and shape 
suited to the requirements of the particular locality and giving 
means of approach from the main thoroughfares to the lots of 
which these blocks are composed. Main thorouglifares ought 
to be on good grades, and ought to be wide enough to 
discount the greatly increased traffic requirements which will 
result from future growth. Local streets, so long as the main 
thoroughfares are up to their work, do not receive any material 
increase in travel after the district which they serve is once 
fully occupied, no matter how much extra travel is thrown upon 
the main thoroughfares by the growth of new sections. It is 
far cheaper both in land occupied and improvements constructed 
and maintained as well as far more convenient and pleasant 
thus to concentrate the through travel on a few extra-wide, well 
graded thoroughfares, and to keep the side streets for local 
travel with narrow pavements, free from the noise and dust 
of heavy traffic, than it is to make the street more nearly 
uniform in width and in traffic character so as to force through 
travel to divide itself among a network of streets each of which 
is about as good or as bad as anothi^r. 
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Beside this distinction between main thoroughfares and 
local streets, there is often reason for recognizing different 
classes of through traffic in the layout and still more in the 
detailed treatment of the- thoroughfares. There is heavy team- 
ing and light express delivery business by wagon, there is electric 
car service and carriage travel, together with automobiles and 
bicycles for pas.sengers, besides a certain amount of foot travel, 
although the latter is mainly local. It frequently happens that 
one or other form of travel may dominate on a given thorough- 
fare, and if so it may well be given special advantages. Rutger 
Street is specialized as a driving thoroughfare and Bleecker 
Street as an electric car thoroughfare. 

Genesee Street is a fine example of a main thoroughfare. 
of a width ample to accommodate a large growth in the amount 
of travel, leading directly and on reasonable grades from the 
focus of the city on the north at Baggs Square, through a dis- 
trict well adapted topographically for residential purposes and 
for the business which follows a residential development, to a 
southerly terminus at New Hartford, which is a focus of travel 
defined by the junction of two valleys and of the roads that 
relate to them. Whitesboro Street, starting from the same point, 
skirts the high ground rising from the Mohawk River flats on 
a course dictated by the same .topographic&,l considerations that 
placed the Erie Canal and the New York Central Railroad on 
nearly parallel routes and that have fixed the character of the dis- 
trict as a place for manufacturing and commercial enterprise. 
Not only is Whitesboro Street the cityward outlet of a strip sev- 
eral miles in length well adapted for such manufacturing develop- 
ment and steadily growing, not only is it a portion of an impor- 
tant line in the general highway system of the State, but it taps 
the thoroughfares of an important and growing manufacturing 
section in the low lands along Nail Creek through which tyvo 
railroads run. Under the circumstances it is very unfortunate 
that "Whitesboro Street is not wider than it is, and it is well 
worth considering whether it would not pay to widen it at 
certain places. 

Main Street and Broad Street, leading in a corresponding 
way to the east along the railroad, are so interrupted by the 
canal that their use is more limited, but after the barge canal 
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removes the necessity for the awkward bridges and as the 
manufacturing district develops to the east Broad Street will 
amply justify the liberal width of its westerly end and will 
demand widening in that part where it now belies its name. 
It is due also to the interference of the canal and to the con- 
centration of factories and heavy teaming in the low land near 
the railroad, that Bleecker and Lafayette Street, the first line 
of streets which clear the canal, have become the main east 
and west line for passenger travel in the northern part of the 
city, and that Bleecker Street has developed as an important 
retail center. In this case, whije sharply marked as a main 
thoroughfare, the street is not very much wider than several 
quite secondary streets in its vicinity ; either they are wastefully 
wide or it will prove unfortunately narrow. 

Without pursuing in detail the rather unorganized system 
of existing main thoroughfares, it will suffice to point out a few 
points where radical improvements for the future seem easily 
attainable and decidedly important. 

I. West of the city lies a tract of pleasant open upland, 
over a square mile in extent, between the State Hospital grounds 
and New York Mills, well adapted to residential occupation 
of almost any class, rather ill-adapted to manufacturing be- 
cause the slopes prevent its intersection by railroads. This 
region is now cut off from the main portion of the city by the 
valley of Nail Creek with its railroads and factories and by 
the long barrier of the State Hospital grounds extending with- 
out interruption for a mile and a quarter from Court Street 
to Burrstone Road. No one who looks at the map can question 
the necessity of providing sooner or later an ample connection 
between Genesee Street and Burrstone Road by extending Pleas- 
ant Street across the Valley of Nail Creek on a short viaduct 
passing over the railroads and over the future heavy teaming 
traffic and electric cars of Lincoln Avenue, which must plainly 
be extended further up the valley to the southwest. Of the 
character and treatment of this important connection I shall 
speak in more detail later. 

Just as Burrstone Road runs westerly after passing the 
State Hospital grounds and the city line, a new thoroughfare 
must some day be constructed leading northwesterly toward 
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New York Mills through the middle of the upland above men- 
tioned. Some additional thoroughfare, however, will be essential 
for future convenience to connect this district with the main 
body of the city along some line between Court Street and Burr- 
stone Road. The best line for this purpose appears to be that 
of Linden and Oswego Streets, where again a bridge or viaduct 
over the tracks can be easily constructed and where a street 
crossing the Hospital grounds would interfere with their use 
as little as anywhere. 

It is to be borne in mind that the undeveloped district in 
question is not within the city limits and that the increase in 
real estate values there which would follow from the improve- 
ments suggested would not help to recoup the city for the ex- 
pense incurred unless the district is annexed. Under the cir- 
cumstances the city may well withhold the completion of the 
last mentioned improvements until annexation shall take place. 
But in the meantime, since such a connection will surely be 
demanded sooner or later, the city to avoid needless future 
expense ought to take steps to prevent the erection of buildings 
in the now vacant land along Oswego and Linden Streets, which 
ought to be liberally widened if thus converted from unim- 
portant side streets into a main thoroughfare. It will be a simple 
and relatively inexpensive matter to plan the street and viaduct 
and purchase or condemn the extra width of right-of-way so 
as to impose what would amount to a wide setback on these 
streets, permitting them to be cheaply widened whenever the 
time comes. 

II. To the South, on the westerly side of the steep hill 
barrier, Oneida Street must divide with Genesee Street and 
Burrstone Road the whole suburban and rural traffic south and 
west of the city, and it may well be questioned whether it will 
not pay, as a precautionary measure, to lay out a wider right- 
of-way at once for those portions of the street that have not 
yet become closely occupied by buildings. 

From Oneida Street to the valley in which the reservoirs 
lie, the hill south of Pleasant Street is so steep and the land 
so unavaila])le for building purposes that any thoroughfare is 
out of the question, and therefore the side slope of that valley 
between the reservoirs and Valley View Park is fixed as the 
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location of the next thoroughfare leading out of the city. There 
is now an unimportant road on the city line on a rather bad 
grade, but a better line would probably be a curving extension 
of Mohawk Street. This lies entirely outside of the city limits, 
and in any ease will be of less importance than any of the lines 
heretofore mentioned, its main concern for the city being that 
it will, as the back country develops, discharge a considerable 
amount of travel at the head of Mohawk Street or thereabouts, 
a matter that has some bearing on a suggestion I shall make 
later on. 

III. At the Southwest corner of the city two highways 
from the back country converge and there is within the city 
limits a large area of open land of moderate slope and well 
fitted for residential occupation for which it is essential that 
good communication be provided with the center of the city. 
The development of this section has been retarded by lack of 
direct thoroughfares and street cars and by the barrier of the 
West Shore Railroad, but no amount of inconvenience can pre- 
vent its being occupied in some fashion as the city grows in size, 
and it is simply a question as to whether the people living there 
in the future shall be inconveniently situated and the land 
values low or whether the city by intelligent foresight shall 
make the district easily accessible and the values correspond- 
ingly higher. 

There is now only a single street leading directly in a 
diagonal direction from the down town district toward the 
southeast. That is Albany Street, a well placed thorough- 
fare and an important one, connecting with a country highway 
of some consequence, but it is very narrow for electric cars and 
is so much built up already that it would be costly to widen. 
Probably it ought to be widened but even if widened and used 
for electric cars it is so far north that it reaches only the 
middle of the east side of the city and leaves the southeast 
corner quite unprovided for. 

For these reasons it seems highly desirable to provide a 
main thoroughfare amply wide for car tracks and having cer- 
tain other characteristics to be discussed later, starting from 
Bleecker Street between Third and Mohawk, running southerly 
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through almost wholly vacant land which has been formed by 
filling the valley of Ballon Creek, descending slightly into the 
unfilled portion of the valley so as to pass under the Rutger 
Street viaduct but coming to grade at South Street and Eagle 
Street. Here it can divide, one branch laid out as a street of 
reasonable width for car tracks running eastward through the 
wholly vacant land one block south of Eagle Street to join 
Albany Street near Starch Factory Creek, the other branch 
continuing with a park accompaniment in the valley of Ballou 
Creek till after it crosses Mohawk Street and approaches Pleas- 
ant Street, thence running on a line north of Pleasant Street 
to the city boundary at Tilden Avenue. Not only would such a 
route provide at very moderate expense reasonably direct and 
ample routes for future traffic between the downtown district 
and the southeastern part of the city, but it has marked ad- 
vantages from the park point of view, as will be pointed out in 
another connection. 

No consideration of the future of the southeastern part of 
the city can be of much value which does not take into account 
the problem of the West Shore Railroad. There appear to be 
two possibilities in the way of final solution, the choice between 
which must depend wholly on the attitude of the railroad. 
Either the location is to remain permanently as it is, in which 
case the tracks will have to be depressed sooner or later from 
the vicinity of Culver Avenue on the east, to Capron on the west, 
permitting all the important streets to pass over, or else the 
location will have to be abandoned and the West Shore tracks 
carried down the valley of Nail Creek along with the Ontario 
and Western and the D. L. and W. so as to join the main line 
of the Central and pass through the Central Station. 

IV. To the North there is only one thoroughfare of prime 
importance. North Genesee Street, and two of minor importance. 
Miller Road to the east and Schuyler Street to the west. JMiller 
Road it is proposed to connect with Mohawk Street when the 
grade crossing is abolished. But some improvement of the 
Schuyler Sl*eet connection ought also to be made. I regret to say 
that the conditions in the latter case arc so complicated that 1 
am unable at present to make any definite suggestion. 

Ultimately another connection to the north should be pro- 
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viclt'd in the eastern part of the city at or near the point where 
Broad Street crosses the canal. 

The question of the North Genesee Street thoroughfare 
is so involved with the treatment of Baggs Square and other 
questions that it deserves separate treatment. 




Old Bed of the Mohawk River looking North from Genesee Street Bridge 

The Problems Centering Aboqt Baggs Square. 

One of the most pressing problems in making Utica a still 
better place in which to live and do business, and one to which 
much of my attention has been given in this investigation, is that 
centering about the elimination of the grade crossing at Genesee 
Street and the provision of adequate freight-yard facilities north 
of the tracks. I have examined with much care a plan approved 
by the New York Central Eailroad, which provides for a bridge 
over the tracks, approached through the middle of Baggs Square 
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by an inclined elevated road, somewhat similar to the structure 
in the middle of Genesee Street which carries the street car 
tracks over the canal, only much higher and wider. 

I have heard several members of the Chamber of Com- 
merce object to this plan, some on the ground that it would 
be very unsightly, others on the ground that the steepness 
of the approaches to the bridge would interfere with the economy 
and convenience of teaming to all parts of the city from the new 
freight yard. Some have spoken favorably of an alternative plan, 
supposed to be free from these objections, which calls for raising 
the" tracks sufficiently to carry Genesee Street under them', the 
estimated cost of which, I am told is $2,000,000. 

Now as a matter of fact the approaches to the bridge under 
the present plan are not seriously steep. They are only 4 per 
cent, which as grades go in Utica is by no means excessive. As 
a matter of simple economics the annual saving in teaming cost 
to all the manufacturers and shippers in Utica that could be af- 
fected by any reduction in this grade would be so inconsiderable 
that it would not by any means pay interest on the additional 
bonds which the city would be compelled to issue if the tracks 
were raised. This objection to the approved plan is therefore in 
my opinion founded on a misconception of the facts. 

Turning to the other objection, I am compelled to agree 
that if the plan is carried out Baggs Square will be very un- 
sightly. It is not easy for most people to tell from a paper plan 
just what a proposed construction is going to be like, and even 
engineers accustomed to use and to make plans are not always 
able to judge accurately whether the proposed structure will 
really be agreeable or ugly. Now it happens to be the principal 
part of my business, and one in which I have had unusually 
good opportunities for training and experience, to form just 
exactly that sort of judgment, to realize clearly in advance from 
paper plans whether a given arrangement of roads and surfaces 
and buildings and foliage is going to look well or ill ; and I have 
been considering this plan very carefully and conscientiously 
for several weeks, coming to it with no preconceived notions 
whatever. I am compelled to state as my deliberate opinion 
that in appearance the approved arrangement will be an ugly 
botch. 
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It is, moreover, open to certain practical objections 
better founded than those raised on the score of steepness. It 
must be remembered that all the teaming from the freight yards 
and from the territory north of the river to the entire city and 
its southerly, environs would pass over this bridge and down 
its southern incline. That incline, according to this plan, leads 
midway between Genesee and John street toward the block 
forming the south side of Baggs Square. The sloping roadway, 
with its retaining walls on either side, would reach the ground 
level within 19 feet of the street-car tracks; all the teaming 
bound south and west via Genesee or Whitesboro Street would 
have to make a sharp turn to the right and all that bound south 
and east via Main Street or John Street would have to make 
an equally sharp turn to the left, while both streams of travel 
would have to disentangle themselves from each other and from 
the traffic bound northward over the bridge. It is clear that the 
situation would soon prove absolutely intolerable. 

An alternative plan, already referred to as having been 
urged by some of the members of the Chamber of Commerce 
and other citizens, is that of raising the tracks and carrying 
the street imder them. The Eailroad opposed this plan on the 
ground that it would be excessively costly, and estimated the 
cost at $2,000,000. The Chamber of Commerce had an inde- 
pendent estimate made by Mr. Clifford Lewis, Jr., whose figures 
merely verified the Railroad's estimate. Of this sum under the 
law $500,000 would have to ba raised by the city and $500,000 
appropriated by the state. This plan contemplated raising the 
tracks 14 feet and required lowering Baggs Square 3 feet. 

The headroom under the tracks was to be 15 feet passing 
under 8 tracks, making the undercrossing 180 feet long, gloomy, 
and disagreeable even if lighted by spaces between the tracks, 
and troublesome in the winter season when most of the street 
traffic is on runners because of the bare pavement under the 
tracks, which would have to be covered with snow by shoveling 
and teaming it in from time to time. Another point to be 
considered is the floods. It is hoped that the river improvement 
when completed will minimize this difficulty, but if by any 
chance its designers should have miscalculated its efficiency 
as badly as they miscalculated its cost it will not be too safe 
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to assume that all of Utica's Hood troubles are over; and in case 
of flood a subway at a level 3 feet below the present tracks 
would be a bad nuisance to say the least. 

If the tracks Avere to be raised high enough to go over the 
present street level without change in the latter, the objections 
to the plan on the score of altering the grade of Baggs Square 
\\()nld be done away with and the objection on the score of flood 
danger would be much diminished; the other objections would 
remain and the cost would be greatly increased. It has not 
been fully estimated on this basis, but Mr. Lewis tells me that 
it would probably increase his estimate by about $500,000. 

Now I cannot but think that the average taxpayer of Utica 
would hesitate a good deal before agreeing to a plan that would 
involve the City in an expenditure of $500,000 to $625,000, 
Avith no more satisfactory results to the city than this plan has 
to offer. 

If I were such a citizen I should try very hard to And some 
more economical way out of the difficulty which would still not 
be open to the objections that lie against the alternative propo- 
sition hitherto made by the railroad. 

If, on the other hand, I were an official representing the 
.State of New York, with insistent demands from all over the 
state for a share in the limited sums available for the state's 
quota of the expense of grade crossing elimination, it would 
take a great deal stronger argument than any I have yet heard 
to convince me that the state ought to pay out half a million 
dollars for eliminating 3 grade crossings in ITtica when the 
railroad was advocating a plan which, even if it was not very 
handsome, purported to aecomi)lish the same results with a 
cost of only $75,000 to the state. In all human probability, 
if the city, regardless of expense, shall stand out for the 
plan of raising the tracks, this reluctance of the state to 
undertake its share of so expensive an improvement, backed 
up by obstructive tactics on the part of the railroad, would 
hold the matter up for years. There would be talk, talk, talk, as 
there has been for years already; and in the meantime Utica 
would be left with its grade crossings, its shabby, miserable 
old station, its development retarded and its business interests 
suffering. 
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It would indeed be a distressing prospect if there were no 
other alternative beyond these two extreme plans, one represent- 
ing the railroad's idea of the cheapest thing there is any chance 
of getting the city to adopt and the other seeming extravagant 
out of all proportion to its advantages. 

In casting about for some other solution I could not help 
being guided by my observation in other cities, and by the 
prevailing public opinion about me in Boston and eastern Mass- 
achusetts, where the process of eliminating grade crossings has 
been going on steadily and rapidly for a generation past till 
they are now nearly all gone. In this process', which in the im- 
mediate vicinity of Boston has included eight main lines and 
a large number of branches, a great variety of conditions has 
been met. In many eases the streets have been carried over the 
tracks and in many cases the tracks have been carried over the 
streets. Now the general public opinion in that locality, 
an opinion which my personal observation elsewhere entirely 
corroborates, is that other things being equal it is a great deal 
pleasanter and more satisfactory for the people of the city to 
have their streets clear, free and open to the sky, and to have 
any railroads that must cross or accompany them put under- 
ground out of sight, rather than to have elevated railroads over- 
head, darkening the streets, assailing the ear with rattling 
noises, and dropping dust and cinders in the public eye. In- 
variably, I believe, an elevated railroad of whatever kind running 
through public streets has depreciated property along its route, 
and has generally had heavy property damages to pay. This 
has certainly been the case with the elevated railroad in Boston, 
while the subway in the same city has been followed by a distinct 
rise in values along its route. In one case improved transpor- 
tation facilities have been accompanied by the noise and dark- 
ness of overhead tracks and in the other by the pleasanter cim- 
ditions of clean and unobstructed streets open to the sky. The 
ease of two elevated tracks running along through the middle 
of a street is of course different from that of a large number of 
tracks running across it, but the elements of disagreeableness 
are closely similar in kind. 

I must therefore confess that I have an honest prejudice in 
favor of a plan which will put the tracks under the street in- 
stead of the street .under the tracks. 
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There is a distinction, which in my mind is not without 
meaning, between running the tracks under the street and run- 
ning the street over the tracks. It is perfectly possible to raise 
the whole of Baggs Square bodily to such a level that the tracks 
can be carried under it, leaving the square as shapely and useful 
as it ever was and free from any new encumbrances. It would 
be a large undertaking and would involve the destruction and 
rebuilding at the new grade of the present old and unattractive 
buildings on both sides of the square; but the cost would be 
much less than for raising the tracks, and when the improvement 
was over the city would be the gainer in having the square 
which forms its entrance gate surrounded by new and valuable 
buildings standing at a grade that would free their cellars from 
the present annual flooding and facing upon a new square of 
increased importance and attractiveness. Instead of sloping 
down to the tracks Baggs Square would simply slope upward 
from Whitesboro Street till it reached such a level that the 
tracks could go under it. It would remain quite as good a square 
as it ever has been, while tinder the railroad plan it would be 
turned into two holes in the ground on each side of a slanting 
bridge approach, with the Lewis House sticking like a cork in 
the neck of a bottle blocking all direct outlet from the bridge. 

If Baggs Square as a whole were reconstructed at a higher 
level as suggested above, both G-enesee Street and John Street 
would lead straight up the slope and over the tracks without 
obstruction, and the width of Baggs Square would afford a fair 
amount of room for the traffic of Main Street and Whitesboro 
Street to make the necessary turns. 

The next matter that suggests itself, is the relation of 
the railroad station to such an improved Baggs Square. The 
existing Utica Station is confessedly a kind of back-door en- 
trance; but the present plan is to build a new and excellent 
station, "as good as that at Albany" I am told, from which 
the approach to the city must be by the same back-door passage. 
A million dollar court-house is now being hidden away in a back- 
yard, so to speak, where its elaborate and costly architecture 
will be enjoyed by the smallest possible fraction of the tax- 
payers who are footing the bills; and so it is proposed to follow 
the same principle with the station. 
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The advantage of placing the main entrance to the station 
on Baggs Square right at the foot of Genesee Street are too 
obvious to require emphasis. It would make the difference be- 
tween entering the city by a front-door instead of a back-door, 
and if this station entrance were to be placed, as it could be, 
directly on the axis of Genesee Street, the net result of the 
grade crossing elimination, so far from being a blot, would be 
a strikingly handsome improvement. 

There are serious complications, from a railroad point of 
view, controlling the location of the platforms and suggesting 
objections to any plan for moving the main body of the station 
much further west than it now is ; but even if these objections 
could not be overcome it would still remain feasible and emi- 
nently desirable to provide an architecturally dignified entrance 
to the station in the position suggested. 

The accompanying plan illustrates one possible way of work- 
ing out the suggestions made above, but as it has been prepared 
hastily and without any opportunity for learning the actual 
requirements of the railroad it is extremely unlikely to be in 
all respects the best solution. 

What is called for is a serious effort to find the best solution 
of the problem as a whole, with due regard for the interests both 
of the city and of the railroad and with due regard for con- 
venience and beauty as well as for economy. This problem of 
the bridge and railroad station is a singularly large and com- 
plicated problem, in which the city is vitally interested, and it 
ought to be taken up and studied on the joint account of the 
city and the railroad ; for as long as the railroad is the only one 
of the two parties that employs experts to study the probleni 
and make plans, and as long as the city confines itself to merely 
ac(-(^pting or rejecting that part of the plans which cannot by 
law be carried out except with its consent, it stands to reason 
that the matter will be studied from a one-sided point of view 
and the chances are that the results will not be the licst attain- 
able for both parties. 

Incidental features of the plan here presented, distinct from 
the essential points of raising l>aggs Square as a whole and 
placing the station entrance directly at the foot of Genesee 
Street are these. First, the street cars would deliver and take 
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on passengers at the railroad station under a road continuous 
with that of the station itself ,' instead of dumping them, rain 
or shine, dry or muddy, in the middle of some neighboring street. 
Second, a street is provided north of the tracks, passing under 
the bridge approach so as to furnish direct access from the 
proposed freight yards to the few existing and many future 
factories further west along the north side of the trades without 
a grade crossing of the general traffic of North Genesee Street 
or of the electric railway tracks which will surely be laid to thi.^ 
northward as soon as the grade crossing is eliminated. Third, 
a direct approach is provided from the bridge toward this same 
manufacturing region. 

The volume of traffic that will pass through Baggs Square, 
spreading by way of the four streets that radiate from it, is 
bound to become so great that the westerly curb line ought in 
my opinion to be set back as far as the westerly building line of 
Genesee Street. This additional space in Baggs Square will be 
needed for traffic, more than for light and air or looks; and 
there would be obvious advantage in arcading the sidewalk 
when thus set back, and allowing the buildings to be built out 
over it above the level of the first story, somewhat after the 
manner of the Pennsylvania Railroad office building on 15th 
Street in Philadelphia, or the less familiar but more beautiful 
arcaded sidewalks of the Rue de Rivoli in Paris and of Havanna. 
and other Spanish-American cities. 

The existing buildings will be seriously damaged by rais- 
ing the grade of the square and if -the plan is not such as to 
destroy them outright the public will have the ciuestionable 
satisfaction, after paying out the full cash value of the damage, 
of seeing the damaged and unsightly buildings remain to cumber 
a valuable site. If, as suggested on the accompanying plan, the 
westerly sidewalk of the Baggs Square is so laid out as to con- 
demn the fronts off of all the abutting buildings it will then bo 
possible, first, to erect a good looking and architecturally con- 
sistent arcade for the sidewalk, rising as high as the first story, 
and second, to offer the abutters the privilege of building out 
over this arcade on condition that the architecture of theii' 
buildings shall conforni to such reasonable requirements as may 
l)e necessary to ensure a good general effect. In this way I 
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believe, without infringing upon private property rights one 
hair's breadth beyond what is requisite to secure the space 
actually needed for street travel, it would be possible to bring 
about in effect much the same control of the design of the 
abutting buildings as is secured around many important city 
squares in Europe by methods which many Americans regard 
as a high-handed use of the right of eminent domain and of the 
police power of the state. 

Development to the North of Baggs Square. 

Some explanation seems necessary to account for the ear 
tracks and roadway shovsTi upon the plan as starting off to the 
northward a little distance west of North Genesee Street and in- 
dependent of it ; and I am thus led at this point to take up the 
discussion of a proposition comparatively independent of the 
Baggs Square problem and relating more nearly in character 
with important park and parkway problems on the southerly 
outskirts of the city, the .discussion of which is to follow shortly. 

Utica is surrounded on every side by a beautiful and 
diversified country, but perhaps the most attractive region is 
that lying beyond the barrier of the Mohawk flats. It is not 
surprising that the majority of Uticans are quite unfamiliar 
with this region and quite without interest in it, for it is 
very difficult and disagreeable of accesss. Beginning with the 
grade crossing the way to it leads over a mile and a half of 
bad road through a slatternly, disreputable draggle of miser- 
able buildings on the damp, beflooded and unhealthful bottom 
la'nds, to Deerfield corners, and it is not until one is well past 
that point that the way can be considered really attractive at 
all. Looking to the future, the effect of developing a big rail- 
road freight yard all along the east side of North Genesee Street 
will only tend to make the conditions more repellent and cumber 
the rather narrow street with a large amount of heavy traffic. 
To put electric car tracks in this street would only court future 
congestion, and to widen it would be costly because of the large 
number of houses scattered all along both sides and the specu- 
lative way in which manj^ of the lots are held.* Moreover such 



*The old horse car line, that for years traversed North Genesee 
Street, has, since Mr. Olmsted's report was written, heen replaced by 
a single track electric car line. 
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a car line, although it would furnish a much needed means of 
transportation between the city and the northern side of the 
]\rohaA\k Valley, could never escape the disagreeable and re- 
pellent surroundings of the present route. Under these cir- 
cumstances the idea suggests itself of leaving North Genesee 
Street alone to its natural development as a thoroughfare for 
heavy teaming, and laying out a separate route for the electric 
cars and for driving, through the cheap and wholly unoccu- 
pied land a hundred yards or so to the west. The electric cars 
running on a private right-of-way in such a parkway could 
make high speed with safety and comfort, and both the pas- 
sengerS in these cars and those willing to walk or able to ride 
in their own vehicles would pass between broad margins of 
grass and under spreading shade trees and not only be able to 
reach the beautiful northern hills without running the gaunt- 
let of a hopeless slum, but w^ould find themselves in the midst 
of positively attractive surroundings immediately after leaving 
Baggs Square. 

If the only reason for providing a quick, comfortable and 
agreeable route to the northern hills were to facilitate pleasure 
excursions into that natural park there might be serious doubt 
of its practical value ; but it so happens as a result of the 
natural lay of the land that the proportion of land on these 
hills thoroughly satisfactory for suburban homes is far larger 
than upon the hills that surround the city on the south side of 
the river. This is mainly clue to their exposure. Facing south- 
wjird across the valley they are warmer and pleasanter in winter 
and are more open to the prevailing southwesterly breezes' of 
summer than the localities that turn their backs to the south 
and have steep, high hills behind them cutting off the breeze. 
Of the- various attractive localities which I have seen on the 
south side of the^ river and beyond the city limits, Ilart's Hill 
is perhaps the best, and that, it will be noted, occupies the 
northerly sid<> of the valley of Mud Creek, thus sharing on a 
small scal(^ the natural advantages of a southerly ex])osure wliieh 
is the general rule with the land across the river. 

UticM has reached a size where the suburban tendency is 
just giving a few signs of awakening, and with the steady growth 
in numbers and prosperity which the city can reascmably ex- 
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pect that tendency is bound to inercasi^ rapidly. It is clearly 
no more than a question of time when the growth of Utica will 
have reached such a point that the demand for houses will 
create a tension sufficient to jump the obstruction offered by 
the wide bottom-lands and the objectionable features of their 
occupation and to start the development of distinctly suburban 
couununities on the northern hill slopes. Whether the people 
of Utica who will then and thereafter live in those connuunities 
shall pass back and forth daily to and from their work upon 
a congested, disagreeable thoroughfare, or by the way of an 
attractive parkway, will depend mainly upon whether the pcopb^ 
of I^tica today have enough foresight to reserve a -sufficiently 
wide strip of cheap, unoccupied farm land to properly serve 
the purpose. 

As bearing upon the question of cost of such a pairkway 
it would be fair to point out to the owners of the undeveloped 
back land west of North Genesee Street that the character of 
that existing street kills the value of that property for almost any 
purpose except those demanding the cheapest possible land, and 
will always act as a drug on its value unless some radical change 
is made. An attractive parkway with electric car service on a 
private right-of-way running direct to Baggs Square and short 
circuiting, so to speak, the whole of North Genesee Street with 
all its unattractive features and unpleasant associates would so 
plainly be to the advantage of the land owners that they ought 
certainly to give the necessary land and might reasonably be 
expected to contribute toward the cost of construction. 

The cost of construction would depend mainly upon the 
amount of filling found to be necessary and that in turn clt^- 
pends upon the water level. Now one of the immediate pur- 
poses of the new channel is to keep the maximum floods from 
rising above the level of the tracks or the top of the dyke, and 
I am told that the test of last spring's floods indicated that it 
would do so, although it also made clear the lamentable lack 
of foresight on the part of the responsible engineers in ignoring 
the necessity of regulating Reil's Creek and protecting the 
banks of the main channel from scour. With Reil's Creek prop- 
erly controlled and with the main channel properly safeguarded 
and maintained, the area within the dyke will presumably be 
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safe from general overflow. It will, however, during periods 
of Hood in the river, be liable to the backing up of water from 
the down-stream end. When land is subjected to floodirfg there 
are two possible remedies. One is to lower the water by drain- 
age, the other is to raise the land by filling. In this case when 
the barge canal comes along a large amount of filling material 
will be available, but the state will not be likely to pay for 
hauling it long distances and spreading it to suit the convenience 
of land owners or the city, and this item of hauling and spread- 
ing will be a very big one if all the land inside the dyke is to 
be raised any considerable amount. There would seem a fair 
probability, however, that if proper drainage channels are 
kept open through the land inside the dyke and if a storage 
basin of moderate capacity is left at the lower end of the area 
it wouJ,d be possible by means of gates to exclude the high floods 
altogether and to accumulate the rainfall within the dyked 
area during periods of high water in the river without ever 
allowing it to rise as high as the present surface of the ground. 
If such a system of drainage should prove feasible there would 
be a very large saving in the cost of filling to the city, to the 
New York Central Railroad in its freight yards, and to the 
manufacturers and the other land owners who undertake to 
to put this great area of ground to any use other than farming 
The sums involved are so large that the matter deserves careful 
study by an engineer of broad experience in this class of work. 

"Whether this low land can be satisfactorily drained or 
whether as a whole it must be filled, proper channels must be 
provided in either case for carrying off the surface water, and 
in turning over the old channel of the river to the railroad, the 
city should insist upon the maintenance of a sufficient channel, 
either covered or open, to meet the requirements of the case. 
This matter alone demands careful engineering study if trouble 
and expense are to be avoided later. 

But whatever may be done with the old channel east of 
Genesee Street it w(juld seem worth while for the city to main- 
tain the portion above that point much in its present condition. 
This course would not only provide drainage (even though 
several sizes larger than is needed) but would also preserve 
a charming fragment of placid river landscape in a locality 
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very close to the center of the city. The Mohawk River is subject 
to such sudden fluctuations, such violent floods, that its imme- 
diate banks are always rough and unkempt and in their detail 
at many seasons of the year disagreeable to look upon. It is 
too strong_ and wild a river to be enjoyed in an intimate way ; 
but here is a mile or so of the river which will be set apart by 
the dyking process and left free from any material fluctuations 
in its level and unswept by the rapid mi^ddy currents of flood 
times. It will become a long, placid pond, with all the charm 
of river scenery but free from its roughness, with beautiful 
overhanging trees, with just so much flow as may be deliber- 
ately admitted to it, and with such paths and roads along its 
margin as may be demanded from time to time to meet the 
public use. The alternative is to provide along this line or else- 
where through the dyked land an artificial drainage channel 
either open or covered, as a means of carrying off the ground 
water and storm water, and then to fill the existing channel at 
considerable expense in order to make of it a few more acres 
of cheap land for manufacturing purposes. It would seem the 
part of wise economy therefore for the city to retain this portion 
of the old channel and its immediate borders to serve, tem- 
porarily at least, as a local drainage channel and permanently 
as a water park. 

Referring again to the suggested future parkway and elec- 
tric car route running northward from Baggs Square along a 
line west of North Genesee Street, it would naturally cross the 
future barge canal by the same bridge that would serve for 
North Genesee Street, a slight deflection from the present line 
of the latter toward such a joint bridge serving to provide for 
the necessar-y grade in the bridge approaches with the minimum 
damage to abutting property.* Beyond this point the parkway 
would continue about the same distance west of the present 
street to and beyond Deerfield Corners, including for the greater 
part of the way the channel of Reil's Creek, which apparently 
ought to be taken under public control in any case in order to 
check its discharge of detritus into the new river channel. North 
of Deerfield Corners the valley of Reil's Creek, ascending into 



*To follow closely the recommendations of Mr. Olmsted, see the 
large map included in this report. 
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the hill country, affords the most romantic and interesting 
scenery which I found anywhere in the vicinity of Utica. The 
land in the valley is practically unused except for pastiirage 
and for growing a certain amount of firewood, and because 
of its ruggedness is valueless for any other farming purposes 
or for building. It would be a matter of wide foresight, there- 
fore, in view of the probable development of the adjacent land for 
residences of one class or another in the future, to set apart this 
valley as a scenic reservation with a roadway and electric car 
location on the edge of the good land which borders it on one or 
both sides. If the valley were turned over to public control there 
would be no objection to continuing the use of the land for 
purposes of pasturage much as at present, under leases or per- 
mits. There need be no serious change in the present condition 
exc(^pt to render accessible this extraordinarily charming and 
picturesque natural scenery, to preserve the best of its present 
tree growth from conversion into cordwood, and to safeguard 
it from injury by such ugly uses as might here and there mar 
it under absolutely private control, such as dump-heaps, shabby 
sheds or pig-sties, or advertising signs. 

If a commission is created having power to acquire and 
hold property outside of the city limits, and if the commission 
shows an actively cooperative spirit in dealing with land owners 
and the electric railway company and other parties at interest, 
it should be possible to bring about all that is essential to the 
permanent enjoyment of this remarkable passage of scenery 
l)y tht' public withovit material expense to the taxpayers. 

Paeks and Public Open Spaces. 

I. Playgrounds and Neighborhood Parks. 

It has become thoroughly recognized that children are 
greatly helped to grow up with strong bodies, active minds and 
clean morals, when they can take part in active play out of 
doors under tolerably favorable conditions as to safety and free 
from the necessity, or even the seductive opportunity, of getting 
their pleasure by annoying or injuring others. As a matter 
of business investment, or as a matter of humanity, the relation 
of the community to the child's play is on just the same basis 
iiK its relation to his schooling. The one is as much a part of 
the ell lid's preparation to be a productive, useful, happy mem- 
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ber of society as is the other; but of course the play takes care 
of itself under favorable conditions in a way that book learning 
does not. The trouble is that as a city grows in size the con- 
ditions for play grow steadily worse, and all cities have got 
to come to the point that some have already reached, that it is 
as much the duty of the citj'^ to see that every child, no matter 
liow poor its parents or how crowded their dwelling, shall have 
the opportunity to get healthy play as well as common school- 
ing. This ideal cannot be realized without expense any more 
tlian schools can be had for nothing, and it cannot be realized 
at once on account of economic and administrative difficulties; 
but the situation can be looked squarely in the face and the 
policy can be followed of getting the playground space wherever 
opportunity serves. It means that school grounds ought to be 
larger than mere front door yards, ought to have plenty of room 
for all the children to play in, and it means also that there ought 
to be places within easy reach of every mother in the city where 
little children under the school age can be taken to roll on the 
grass, play in the sand, and fill their lungs with fresh air while 
the mother gets a little rest and fresh air on her own account. 
These are the most important functions of what may be called 
neighborhood parks. Their lack has not been greatly felt yet, 
especially by the well-to-do, because Utica is not yet very big, 
because there are still plenty of pleasant yards to play in where 
the wealthier citizens live, and because the country is not yet 
very hard to get at, especially for those to whom a car fare is 
a trifling item. But sooner or later,lif the city is to remain for 
nil of its citizens a pleasant, healthy place in which to live and 
work and bring up a family, it must come to this: that there 
should be a playground, and a place for mothers and little 
cliildren and a place where the workers can take a pleasant 
little stroll in the open air after their day's work, all within 
easy walking distance of every home in the city.; That in turn 
means within less than half a mile as things g6~nowadays with 
mothers, and in each section of the city I estimate that not less 
than about 5 per cent of the total area ought to be set apart 
for such purposes. In densely crowded cities like the east side 
of Manhattan this percentage is quite inadequate, because parks 
cannot be built up seven stories deep like tenements, but for 
Utica such a distribution would be a reasonable allowance for 
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any given district. Another way of stating the same rate distri- 
bution would be to call it 32 acres of playground and park for 
each mile square section of the city. 

The only considerable section of Utica where there is any 
kind of a park or playground within half a mile of every home 
is the section east of Genesee Street about three-quarters of a 
mile wide and extending from the New York Central tracks 
to Pleasant Street. This distance has a total area of about 1.42 
square miles, it contains four considerable squares or small 
parks, two little triangles and five school grounds, but their 
total area is only 14.5 acres or a tritle under ly^ per cent of 
the area of the district, and in the whole city outside of this 
district there are only 1.76 acres of parks and squares and 9.0 
acres of school grounds. 

The following table will present the situation more fully.* 

Existing Conditions in Utica by Wards. 



Wards 


Area in Acres 


Area of Local 


Percentage of 






Parks in Acres 


Area in Parlvs 


1 


515 


0.40 


0.08 


2 


509 


0.75 


0.15 


3 


89 


0.00 


0.00 


4 


115 


0.62 


0.54 


5 


64 


3.52 


5.50 


6 


77 


0.50 


0.65 


7 


979 


6.58 


0.67 


8 


565 


0.00 


0.00 • 


9 


]64 


0.00 


0.00 


10 


85 


0.00 


0.00 


11 


336 


0.00 


0.00 


12 


219 


0.00 


0.00 


13 


1,435 


1.51 


0.04 


14 


505 


0.00 


0.00 


15 


149 


0.85 


0.57 


Total 


5,806 


13.73 


0.24 



Normal allowance of Local Park Area (excluding wards 

and large outlying parks), ' 5.0% 

*This table does not take into account several parks acquired by 
the city since Mr. Olmsted's report was received. These parks are 
Horatio Seymour Park, of seventeen acres; Addison C Miller Park 
of seventeen acres; and the J. Thomas Spriggs Park, of about two 
acres, all of which were presented to the city by Thomas R Proctor 
and the Truman K. Butler Park, presented by Frederick T Proctor' 
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Comparison with Other Cities. 



City 


Area in Acres 


Area of Parks 


Percentage of 






in Acres* 


Area in Parks 


Albany, 


7,120 


295 


4.15 


Cambridge 


4,155 


204t 


4.91 


Hartford, 


11,050 


1,200 


10.85 


Kansas City, 


23,020 


2,000 


8.68 


Louisville 


12,800 


1,267 


9.90 


Rochester, 


11,700 


87! 


7.45 


Utiea, 


5,806 


14 


0.24 



For local parks and playgrounds of the kind we are now 
considering, good distribution is of much more consequence than 
any natural advantages. Although some sites are cheaper to 
develop than others and although it is an advantage to have 
•some well grown trees, almost any piece of vacant land can 
b;> made available. Therefore we make very few specific recom- 
mendations under this head ; but " we do most strongly urge 
the policy of setting aside a certain sum of, money each year 
for the purchase of tracts for these purposes varying in extent 
from one to twenty acres and distributed in general accord 
with the principles already discussed, but placed, within each 
district, where the most can be got for the money. 

The only specific recommendations I have to make in this 
connection are as follows: — 



Specific Suggestions as to Park Lands. 

I. The Valley of Ballou Creek has already been referred 
to as affording a route for a thoroughfare that will be much 
needed as the southeastern district develops. It also affords good 
opportunity for a local park or chain of parks. The land is low, 
it is of little value for private occupancy, it includes a number 
of good trees and it affords opportunity for creating several 
ponds that would be of the greatest value as places of enjoyment 
and recreation for the people, and especially the children, of the 
surrounding district, now entirely unprovided for. Of course 



*Inclu(ies both local and general Parks and Parkways, 
flncludes Metropolitan Park holdings in Cambridge. 
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the need- has not yet been seriously felt because practically all 
of the valley is now vacant and forms a natural park where the 
children do actually play. But if the city does not act in the 
matter the increase of population by the very process which 
increases the requirements of the district for recreation cuts off 
the use of the spaces now available through suffrance or by 
trespass. 

The general map indicates in a general way my recommen- 
dations as to the areas to be included, but in any case these must 
be adjusted in detail to the requirements of construction and 
may be expanded or constructed here and there according to 
the price at which the several land owners will sell. 

At its southerly end the Ballou Creek improvement would 
connect with what may be called the Pleasant Street improve- 
ment. 

II. Valley View Park* now being developed and opened 
to the public by Mr. T. R. Proctor, is in a well chosen position 
for a public park, not only because of the admirable view which 
it commands, and its otherwise interesting landscape, but because 
the steep, exposed hillside is very ill adapted for houses. The 
best possible use for this hill, so far as the community is con- 
cerned, is that to which it seems likely to be wholly devoted, 
public park and cemetery. 

Ultimately enlargement of Valley View Park in two direc- 
tions is to be desired. To the east lie the distributing reservoirs 
of the water works affording the landscape element which is 
most generally lacking about Utica, and it would seem reason- 
a))le for the city to make some arrangement with the Water 
Company by which the hillsides immediately overlooking those 
.sheets of water might be opened to the public by paths and 
suitably planted, as is done about many public reservoirs. If 
this should be accomplished the control of the intervening land 
so as to extend Valley View Park in effect to include the whole 
slope down to the reservoirs would greatly increase its landscape 
l)eaiiiy and its public usefulness. 

On the west, a connection passing south of the cemeteries 
l)y good grades through the valley to Oneida Street, would make 
the park more accessible and make it part of a circuit instead of 



*Since renamed Rosooe Conkllng Park. 
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compelling those who use it to return by the same course. For 
the same reason that the steep northern slope facing on Pleasant 
Street is unfitted for building and well adapted for park use, 
the similar slope of the valley south of the cemeteries might well 
be placed under public control as a park-like border to the road- 
way that must some day run through this valley. 

One other small corner might be advantageously included 
ill the park, the one remnant of the steep slope near Pleasant 
Street not included either in the present park boundaries or in 
the cemeteries. 

III. 'The Pleasant Street Improvement, proposed some 
time ago, is calculated primarily to provide a more ample and 
agreeable thoroughfare for east and west travel than it is now 
possible to secure in the inner portion of the city, to give a 
permanently pleasant means of approach from all the north- 
and-south streets to Valley View Park, to furnish a permanently 
))^autiful and refreshing place for driving, walking or electric 
car riding close to the city and connecting its eastern with its 
western suburbs. 

The controlling requirements of such a park-like thorough- 
fare or parkivay, are that it should be wide enough to seem 
spacious, that there should be provision for the permanent, 
liealthy maintenance of trees and turf and that the electric car 
tracks, the driving way and the foot way should be separated 
f I om each other and each made as pleasant as possible. 

"Where the proposed parkway borders on Valley View 
Park the main driveway should follow the line of the present 
roadway, bordered as it is by some fine existing trees, a pleasant 
path can be carried along within the park, while additional land 
sliould be acquired on the north side of Pleasant Street to give 
room for an electric car reservation and for additional trees and 
a secondary road and walk for convenient access to the abutting 
property without the necessity of crossing the car tracks. There 
is no need to construct such a secondary road at first but space 
ought to be provided for it. This would require a seventy-five 
foot strip in addition to the present street. 

To the westward of Valley View Park space should be pro- 
vided on the south side of the central drive for a wide, shaded 
promenade continuing the park paths and for a, road and side- 
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walk for house frontage to be constructed when the demand 
arises. The total width would be 200 feet, extending to Genesee 
Street. 

Bast of Genesee Street lie the permanently open and at- 
tractive grounds about the House of the Good Shepherd and 
beyond those and extending to the Valley of Nail Creek is an 
open, flat tract admirably adapted to the purposes of a play- 
ground and local park, and already partly in use for athletic 
purposes through the public spirit of Mr. Proctor, who owns the 
tract.* It would be an excellent plan to make this recreation 
ground permanent, extending it slightly to include the fine 
trees on the bank to the west and the low ground which this 
bank overlooks and on which it would be easy to provide for 
skating in winter and probably for a permanent pond where 
children could wade and sail toy boats in summer. 

With this land under public control the extension of the 
Pleasant Street parkway to the east of Genesee Street might 
be reduced somewhat in width, and certainly the secondary road 
for house frontage on the northerly side could be omitted.- On 
first consideration it seemed as though the line could be curved 
without disadvantage so as to avoid the two houses on the east 
side of Genesee Street opposite Pleasant; but more careful con- 
sideration makes it clear that the bend which would be necessary 
to avoid these houses would always appear awkward. 

The proposed viaduct over Nail Creek need be no more than 
a plain street of liberal width, say a 50-foot roadway and two 
10-foot sidewalks. 

The possible extensions west of the viaduct are considered 
below under the head of ''Western Park Extensions." 

Bast of Valley A^iew Park, Pleasant Street bends slightly 
to the south and runs close against the high embankments of the 
reservoirs. If it wi're to be widened the properties on the south 
' side would be considei'ably damaged and it seems better to swing 
the proposed parkway slightly to the north at the angle in 
Pleasant Street so as to pass through wliolly vacant property, 
with land availal)le for development on both sides. This route 
also makes it easier to <-oniieet with the proposed parkway or 
chain of parks in the valley of Ballou Creek. 



*Now Horatio Seymour Park. 
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The route suggested in the region near Tilden Avenue passes 
among a large number of fine trees, and in order to preserve these 
beautiful and irregularly scattered trees the width should gradu- 
ally increase with a maximum of about 275 or 300 feet which 
would give space on either side of the drive for quite a lawn on 
which the fine old trees would stand. 

IV. The Eastern Section. 

East of Tilden Avenue lies the valley of Starch Factory 
Creek, flat open farm land on the side toward the city with a 
very steep, high wooded bank on the opposite side. If this bank 
is controlled and preserved in woods (it is too steep to have much 
other use), a driveway skirting the western bank of the stream 
will have great and permanent attractiveness. The stream is 
at times torrential, and an ample channel must be kept for it 
whether under publi-c or private control, and even though its 
l)ed be rough, torn and stony, it will always be a feature of con- 
siderable natural interest. 

In .the jieighborhood of Albany Street the character of the 
valley changes, the land iipon the easterly side becomes lower 
and more open, the stream is deflected to the eastward and a 
little lower down a very attractive tree growth occurs on both 
banks. As a direct route for various kinds of travel to connect 
with such main east and west lines as Rutger Street and Bleecker 
Street, the best line for the parkway from this point appears 
to ))(' along the line of Culver Avenue, which can be widened at 
moderate (expense as there are as yet very few improvements 
along it. 

The valley itself, however, has in this region much at- 
tractiveness. Some of the best portions of it are already in- 
cluded in the IMasonic Home Grounds and in Proctor Park. 
But the permanent preservation of the whole of this charming 
passage of scenery ought to be ensured by public control of the 
stream and its banks from where the main parkway leaves it 
down as far as the railroad with a connection out to Bleeeker 
Street. All of this valley land is cheap, being subject to over- 
flow or else very rough and steep, and it is at the same time very 
t)eautiful and well adapted to the purposes of a public pleasure 
ground. While not now very accessible, it will become steadily 
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more so, and as the eastern part of the city develops will, if 
preserved, supply the needs of a large section. 

V. Western Park Extensions. 

Between Nail Creek and the State Hospital grounds from 
Court Street to the line of Pleasant Street extension is a district 
steadily filling with a population largely connected with the 
industrial developments along the railroads. For these people 
certainly some provision ought to be made by acquirement of 
suitable pieces of the numerous vacant lands.* 

Another considerable development of population is taking 
place around the northerly end of the State Hospital grounds, 
extending out already beyond the city limits. It seems desir- 
able that steps should be taken before it is too late to set apart 
a park of considerable size in the open region between the city 
boundary and New York Mills. The region indicated on the 
map seems a good one for the purpose but there is a rather 
wide latitude of choice. 

The boundaries of such a park should, however, be deter- 
mined with regard to two rather important future lines of 
travel, thoroughfares extending to New York Mills from the end 
of the proposed Pleasant Street viaduct and from the proposed 
crossing of the State Hospital grounds on the line of Oswego 
and Linden Streets. Both of these lines are capable of some 
variation but the lines shown on the map seem to be about the 
most desirable. 

The Burrstone Road, leading almost due west from the end 
of the Pleasant Street viaduct, is bound to be an important 
line of travel both for general traffic and f(3r pleasure, leading 
as it does to the southerly slope of Hart's Hill and the important 
region south and southeast of it. Some day electric ear tracks 
will have to be provided for and it would seem highly desirable 
to s(>cure a wider right-of-way than the present one, so that 
there shall be plenty of room for roadway, car tracks and shade 
trees when they are needed, though no actual improvements, 
with -the partial exception of tree planting, need be undertaken 
for a good while to come. In a few places there are already houses 
near the road and these might be left \indisturbed until the 

*Addison C. Miller Park, in this locality, has been opened since 
Mr. Olmsted's visit to Utica. 
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actual need of more space arises, but elsewhere through abso- 
lutely open inexpensive farm land a limit ought to be fixed 
to prevent the crowding of further improvements close to the 
traveled way. 

Treatment op Existing Streets. 

By and large, Utica streets are decidedly agreeable and good 
looking because an u^nusually large proportion are well paved 
with asphalt and the street trees are unusually numerous and 
fine. 

As to pavement, the only suggestion that occurs to me, a 
stranger coming fresh to the matter, is that there is almost no 
differentiation in the pavement according to circumstances. A 
street is either left totally unpaved so as to become a mere wallow 
of mud and ruts, or else it is paved with costly asphalt even 
where the traffic is very light and where the asphalt is bound 
to crack and go to pieces through the lapse of time long before 
it has had enough usage to wear it out. Really well built and 
well maintained macadam roads (of which I happened to sec 
no first-rate examples anywhere in or about Utica) would in 
many cases give practically as good results as asphalt at a very 
much smaller cost. I would therefore strongly urge the careful in- 
vestigation of the merits of first-class macadam, especially when 
supplemented by the proper application of a coal tar prepar- 
ation for the prevention of dust and the checking of erosion. I 
do not now refer to the so-called "bitulithic" pavement, which 
is an excellent competitor of asphalt, but to the cheap surface 
treatment of macadam with special grades of coal tar, which 
is having extensive application in Prance and is beginning to 
make some headway in this country. 

As to sidewalks the situation is by no means so good, for 
the practice so long prevailing in Utica of leaving the treatment 
of each piece of sidewalk substantially in the discretion of the 
abutting owner has resulted in patchy, piecemeal work. Satis- 
factory results can only be secured when the fact is fully rec- 
ognized that the condition of the whole street — sidewalk, pa\'c- 
luent, street trees and all — is of more concern to the public at 
large which has to pass through the street than it is to any 
single abutter; and when the corollary of that fact is accepted. 
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namely that the city should take full charge of the sidewalk, 
and lay and maintain a sidewalk pavement suitable to the_ 
public needs in every street. The abutters should of course be 
given a hearing in every case, and if any abutter or abutters 
desire a better and more costly sidewalk paving than the city 
authorities think is justified by the general public needs, such 
better sidewalk should be laid, provided it can be done in a way 
to conform reasonably well to the rest of the sidewalk and pro- 
vided the abutter who requests it deposits with the city the excess 
of eo&t over that of the standard pavement proposed by the city. 
Various methods of adjusting the cost can be devised, the 
above being that employed very successfully in my own town 
of Brookline. The essential point is that the city should become 
directly responsible for maintaining a certain minimum standard 
of excellence in the sidewalks. 

As to street trees, Utica is certainly well equipped, but the 
general excellence of the trees appears to be due rather to the 
foresight of individuals many years ago and to the accidental 
occurrence in the past of conditions favorable to their growth 
rather than to any systematic care. In certain parts of the city 
the changing conditions are rapidly getting rid of the trees, as 
will be seen from the accompanying map which shows the streets 
from which they have disappeared. Sometimes there are good 
and sufficient reasons for getting rid of the trees, because, for 
example, most of the streets were not laid out wide enough in the 
first place to leave room for the trees after the street becomes 
a busy thoroughfare. But the removal of the trees is seldom 
done with any system, or after any serious consideration as to 
whether the time has come when trees can no longer be wisely 
maintained in a given street. Again, in many cases the trees are 
not deliberately removed by anybody, even one by one, but simply 
die through neglect. They are very generally standing so close 
that as they grow older and become crowded the. foliage of the 
individual trees has insufficient exposure to the light and the 
vitHlity of the tree is seriously lowered. Again the covering 
of the roots with impervious pavement has changed, greatly 
for the wors(;, the conditions under which the trees attained 
their present growth. The presence of more or loss smoke and 
gas in the air, the reflection of the hot summer sun fr(mi n(Mgh- 
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boring whIIs and pavements, and a hundred other conditions 
that inevitably accompany the city's growth, are all tending to 
lower the vitality of the trees and render them less capable of 
A^'ith^tanding the attacks of insects, disease and wounds. 

One of Utica's assets as a pleasant place to live in is the 
comeliness of its shade trees. On any reasonable basis of valu- 
ation, tree for tree, it has a large amount of capital so invested. 
It is not a negotiable asset, for the trees as so much standing 
lumber -would fetch but the smallest fraction of their actual 
valuii as shade trees; but it is none the less a valuable asset and 
one which can be to a great extent preserved and increased or 
which can by neglect be thrown away, just as much as a farmer 
would throw away his crops if he wer(^ too much interested in 
something else to have them harvested at the right time. 

Some systematic j)lanting on the newer streets is desirable ; 
but the crying needs of the street trees are, first, the removal 
of superfluous trees before they so reduce the vitality of their 
betters as to open the way for disease and degeneration, and, 
second, some systematic protection against the barking of the 
trunks by horses and otherwise, against the \vorst of the insects, 
and against rot entering through dead limbs and other mechan- 
ical injuries. 

Conclusion. 

After this long discussion of matters afEecting the conven- 
ience and beauty of the city there remains still untouched the 
whole field of public and private architecture, which as a matter 
of fact determines the appearance of a city more than anything 
else except the distribution of streets and open spaces around 
which the buildings must be erected. And even so much of the 
general field as has been traversed has been taken up in a most 
fragmentary way. But what has been discussed appear to be 
the matters for the advancement of which there is both pressing 
need for action and reasonable prospect that fruitful action 
may be secured. 

To recapitulate, those matters are : 

I. As to the Streets; (a) provision for certain future 
widenings and extensions; (6) acceptance by the city of direct 
responsibility for a minimum standard of excellence in the side- 
walks with proper provision for division of cost with abutters- 
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(c) ai'.ceptanee by the city of direct responsibility for the shade 
trees in the streets. 

II. As to parks, playgrounds and parkways; (a) udoption 
of the policy of providing, within such limits of time as may 
prove practicable, adequate public grounds for exercise; and re- 
creation conveniently accessible to every family in the city; 
(6) the acquisition, somewhat in advance of actual pressing de- 
mand, of such parkway routes and park areas as are specially 
adapted to particular uses and are likely to lose thcsir special 
value if not acquired in advance, either through being made 
into public dumps, or by having their trees cut down, or through 
being occupied by expensive improvements which would render 
their subsequent purchase impossible. 

III. As to the Railroad Crossing at Baggs Hquare, as to 
Ihe railroad station, the freight yards and the lowlands inside 
the new river channel ; tlie adoption of a consistent plan for 
all these interrelated improvements with the object of securing 
the maximum benefit to the coinmimity with the minimum net 
cost. 

Finally, in order to make it possible to advance wisely on 
the lines above suggested, or on such of them as may prove to 
be Avorth following, it seems essential that the city should cstab- 1 
lish a new department to take charge of such matters as parks i 
and shade trees. 

The successful management of the park interests of a city 
depends so absolutely upon continuity of purpose and upon wise 
general guidance as distinguished from mere executive efficiency, 
that the only thoroughly successful' method of organizing a 
park department is under a commission of not less than three 
not more than five with overlapping terms of office.* Suggestive 
information in regard to the powers, duties and organization 
of such a commission will be found in appended enactments in 
force in New York and in JNIassachusetts and in the accompany- 
ing notes. 

Respectfully submitted, 

FREDERICK LAW OLMSTED, Jr. 



*Inasmuch as the Utica Park Law was secured before the Com- 
mittee sent this volume to the printer, the above mentioned appended 
enactments and notes were omitted. 



AN ACT to provide a park board in and for the city of Utica. 

Became a law, May 16, 1907, with the approval of the Governor. Passed, 
three-fifths being present. 

The People of the Hiate-o{ New York, represeiiird in Senate 

and assenibhj, do enact as follows: — 

Section 1. Definition. — The term parks, /as used herein, shall 
be deemi'd to be coextensive with the terms parkways, .s(inari,^s 
and boulevards, andshall include all lands of the city, other than 
school grounds, used, acquired or owned for purposes of orna- 
ment or recreation. 

§ 2. Park board. — There is hereby created a' board to be 
designated and known as the park board of the city of Utica, 
which shall be the head of the department of parks in such city 
and shall be in the place and stead of any other board or officer 
heretofore constituted by law for that purpose. It shall consist 
of three commissioners, who shall be appointed by the mayor 
within ten days after entering upon his office. The term of office 
of each shall be six years, or until a successor is thereafter ap- 
pointed, except that the commissioners first appointed shall serve 
for two, four and six years respectively, the term of each when 
appointed to be designated by the mayor. The commissioners 
shall serve without compensation, and no commissioner shall 
hold at the same time another county or city office. Any vacancy 
shall be filled by the mayor for the unexpired term. Any com- 
missioner may be removed by the mayor, but only upon charges 
in the manner provided by the charter of cities of the second 
class. 

§ 3". Powers. — Said board shall possess general jurisdiction, 
supervision and control over all property no\\- or hereafter used 
for- park purposes by said city and the improvement and main- 
tenance of the same. It may acquire, maintain and make avail- 
able to the public, parks, parkways, squares and public places 
for recreation and for the embellishment of the city ; and to this 
end is authorized to take in fee or otherwise by purchase, gift, 
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devise or condemnation proceedings pursuant to the provisions 
of the general condemnation law, in the name of the city, land 
and rights in land for said purposes within the city of IJtica, or, 
with the approval of the town board, in any town or towns out- 
side the city, or to contract for the conveyance thereof. It may 
preserve, improve and care for such public spaces, and also, in 
the discretion of said board and upon such terms as it may ap- 
prove, such other open spaces within said city and such town or 
towns as may be entrusted to said board for the general pur- 
poses for which the board is created, or for any one or more 
such . purposes. It may acquire, in the name of the city, any 
lands for purposes contemplated by this act, by the proceedings 
provided by law for taking lands in said city for parks and street 
opening; and it may by said proceedings open streets where 
said streets are in its judgment necessary for the connecting of 
any parks or the completion of any park system, and it may 
take, improve and assume control over any existing street for 
the same purposes. In taking such street opening proceedings 
the board shall have the powers vested by said law in the common 
council ; and in any case where the board shall acquire lands 
under this act, the provisions of said law relating to assess- 
ments upon property benefited shall be deemed applicable and 
the board may proceed under the same. 

§ 4. Public monuments. — The board shall also have exclusive 
jurisdiction, control and authority over the location, placing, 
erection, acceptance, care and maintenance of public monu- 
ments, statues, drinking fountains and all permanent works of 
art, decoration or ornament placed or sought to be placed, in 
any of the parks, streets or public places of the city, and no such 
structures shall be placed, maintained or accepted without the 
consent of the board and in such location and manner and under 
such conditions as it shall prescribe. 

§ 5. OflScers and subordinates. — Said board shall annually 
choose one of its meinbers chairman, and may from time to time 
appoint, and prescribe the duties of, a clerk or secretary and 
such other subordinates and employees as it deems necessary 
to carry out the purposes for which it is created; it may, with 
the approval of the board of estimate and apportionment, de- 
termine the compensation of such appointees ; it may remove the 
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same at pleasure, and make all reasonable rules and regulations 
for their direction. Sa,id board shall have a suitable ofHee where 
its maps, plans, documents, records and accounts shall be kept 
subject to public inspection at such reasonable times as the board 
may determine, and the reasonable expense thereof shall be 
provided for annually by the board of estimate and apportion- 
ment. Before the board shall authorize the execution of any 
plans or adopt proposals for substantial improvements or sub- 
stantial changes in or additions to any of the parks, squares 
or public places luider the jurisdiction of the board, it shall 
employ a consulting landscape architect, skilled and expert, 
whose opinion shall be requested, received, and recorded in re- 
gard to such plans or proposals. 

§ 6. Rules and police. — Said board shall have authority to 
establish rules for the use of the public lands under its juris- 
diction and for breaches of such rules to affix penalties not ex- 
ceeding one hundred dollars for one offense, to be imposed by 
any court of competent jurisdiction ; and with the approval of 
the commissioner of public safety of said city may designate 
any of its em,ployees special police. 

§ 7. Street trees. — Said board may assume the care and con- 
trol of the shade trees in any street or any continuous portion of 
one thousand feet or more of such street; and upon petition of 
the owners of a majority of tl^e frontage upon both sides of 
any street or of such continuous portion of one thousand feet or 
more, said board shall assume care and control over the shade 
trees in said street or portion of a street, and in such case the 
cost of such care and control shall be assessable upon the owners 
of the property abutting on such street or portion of a street, and 
shall be levied and collected in the manner provided by law for 
assessments for local improvements. Within any street or por- 
tion of a street where said board shall assume the care and con- 
trol of the shade trees, no tree shall be planted and no tree shall 
be cut or removed in whole or in part, except under the direc- 
tion of said board. 

§ 8. Funds.— On or before the first of November in each year 
the said board shall furnish to the mayor an estimate in writing 
of its probable expenditures for the next fiscal year in the same 
manner as is required of heads of other departments of said 
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city. Whatever amounts shall be appropriated by the board 
of estimate and apportionment to the use of the board in each 
year, shall be expended by it in the manner required of other 
city officers. No land shall be taken, nor contract made, nor 
any other thing involving the expenditure of money be done 
by said board until an appropriation sufficient to cover the 
estimated expense thereof shall have been made as provided 
by law; and such expenditures shall in no case exceed the ap- 
propriations made therefor, and any contracts made for ex- 
penditures beyond the amount of such appropriations shall 
be void. 

§ 9. Limitation. — Nothing herein contained shall be construed 
as depriving the commissioner of public works of his jurisdiction, 
control, authority and supervision over the maintenance and re- 
pair of the streets, highways and public places of the city, except 
as herein otherwise specifically provided. 

§ 10. All acts or parts of acts inconsistent herewith are hereby 
repealed. 

§ 11. This act shall take effect January first, nineteen ^hundred 
eight. 



Report of Joint Committee to Meeting of 
Chamber of Commerce and Citizens of Utica 

Held January 9, 1 908. Adopted by a large vote 



The work of this joint committee began on November 8, 
last, when it was agreed that the Chamber of Coiniiicrec Com- 
mittee, and the committee appointed by a citizens' meeting, of 
which Hon. F. M. Calder was chairman, should jointly give the 
subject of railroad improvements in Utica a thorough investi- 
gation and consideration. 

We were struck at the outset with the fact that the two 
general methods for eliminating grade crossings, that of elevat- 
ing the tracks and that of elevating the streets, both have 
serious objections. That is, along with the enhanced advantages 
which will accrue to the city by more adequate railroad facili- 
ties, there must be of necessity, whichever plan is adopted, 
;iccompanying disadvantages. 

We have tried to consider the subject from the most practi- 
cal point of view. It has seemed to us that the subject of rail- 
road improvements has for so long a time been discussed and 
haggled over that we may now very properly gather together 
the various facts and suggestions which have been brought out 
and proceed promptly to a solution of the problem. Oiir com- 
mittee does not think, under all the circumstances past and 
present, that by urging prompt decision, we can be accused of 
advocating undue haste. There is no question more important 
to the welfare of Utica and the surrounding country than the 
railroad facilities of the chief city of Central New York; the 
improvements that have long been talked about should be com- 
menced without further delay. 

Wi! have heard these reasons urged in favor of overhead 
tracks : — 

1. It is claimed that the grades of the streets will be 
easier. 
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2. It is urged that we should elevate our tracks because 
other cities, such as Albany, Schenectady and Rochester have 
elevated theirs. 

Taking up the question of grade, it is true that the over- 
head crossings which have bt'(>n proposed Avould have a four 
per cent grade on the approaches. But if the tracks were ele- 
vated, unless they were to be elevated to an unusual height, 
the streets passing under the tracks would have to be depressed 
to such an extent that in most, if not all cases, the grades of the 
approaches to the subways would exceed four per cent. So that 
whether the tracks or the streets are elevated the grades on 
approaches are likely to be four per cent. It seems to us very 
likely that the injurious effect of a four per cent grade on 
traffic has been overestimated, for we find that all freight carried 
to or from the present New York Central freight houses via 
Second Street has gone up or down a grade exceeding four 
per cent on the portion of that street between the tracks and 
M-r\m Street. The grades on many of the streets of Utica exceed 
four per cent. We are told by residents of Buffalo and other 
cities having overhead crossings of four or five per cent grades, 
that little or no injurious eft'ect is noticed on account of them. 
To be sure the more level we can make a street the better it is, 
but the grade argument in favor of overhead tracks does not 
seem to us of great weight. 

It has often been stated that our tracks should be elevated 
because other cities have eh'vatcd theirs. Rochester, Albany 
and Schenectady are mentioned iis such cities. We point out 
that in all these the railroad tracks pass through the most 
thickly settled districts. Furthermore, in Albany and Schen- 
ectady, the distances the tracks have been elevated are short 
and there the raised tracks are a positive aid, as far as th(> grade 
of the tracks is concerned. We think that other reasons should 
be advanced in favor of raising our tracks than merely that 
some other cities have followed this course. 

We find these reasons against elevating the tracks: — 

1 . The subways would be long, dark and dangerous. 

2. If the streets were lowered several feet, as in all prob- 
ability the railroad companies would try to have done, there 
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would be constant trouble from high water owing to drainage 
conditions. 

3. While it is claimed there are many streets which ought 
to cross the tracks, there are only four or five now used. There 
is only one street east of Baggs Square. 

4. Elevating the tracks would place a barrier between the 
present city proper and the land to the north, which would 
prevent rather than further communication between the two 
districts, and the growth of both of them. 

5. Elevating the tracks would cost Utica $1,000,000.00. 
Elevating such streets as would suffice for a good many years 
would cost Utica less than $200,000.00. 

The argument regarding the length of passage ways is a 
strong one. Our committee, after investigation and consider- 
ation, decided that an outline plan and estimate for elevating 
the tracks of Utica, made by the New York Central Railroad, 
was reasonable in what it called for. The traffic requires four- 
teen or fifteen tracks at Genesee Street, and thirty or forty 
at the foot of Mohawk Street. The subway at Genesee Street, , 
with these tracks, would be not less than three hundred and 
fifty feet long, while that at Mohawk Street or Park Avenue, 
would be nine hundreid feet long. Thus, street traffic and pedes- 
trians, in passing under the tracks at these streets would have 
to go through veritable tunnels. The expense of lighting these 
subways, keeping them clean, bringing snow in during the 
winter, and policing them, would be large. 

Whatever treatment is finally decided on for the region 
known as "the flats," drainage conditions will have to be con- 
sidered. 

In Schenectady, and in fact in other cities, the streets have 
been lowered from two to five or six feet, where they pass iinder 
the elevated tracks. The high water mark at the foot of Baggs 
Square is well above the tops of the present rails. Therefore, 
any depression of the streets at this point would subject the 
subway to flooding, which at times might block traffic completely. 

It has been urged that we should have overhead tracks, 
because so many crossings are desired underneath them. As 
a matter of fact,- there are only two or three streets between 
Schuyler Street and Genesee Street, which now cross the tracks 



and there is only one street (Park Avenue) crossing the tracks 
east of Grenesee Street. There is no need for more streets, 
certainly at the present time, ancl a careful examination of the 
land north of the tracks, and immediately adjoining them, does 
not indicate that there will be a need for any more streets for 
a good many years. Thus, east of Genesee Street and north 
of the traeks,the property is owned very largely by the New 
York Central Railroad Co., and we understand this property 
is to be used for freight yards and buildings. The Rome, Water- 
town & Ogdensbiarg Railroad Co. freight houses, just east of 
North Genesee Street, are to be given up, we understand, when 
the new freight properties are completed east of North Genesee 
Street. Therefore, there will be less use for crossing the tracks 
at this point than at present. Going west from the R., W. & 0. 
freight houses, we find, that for half a mile or more, the Utica 
Gas & Electric Co., the Hudson River Electric Power Co., the 
round house and other shops of the New York Central Rail- 
road Co., and the branching off to the north of the R., W. & 0. 
tracks, occupy practically all of this space. Except for the pur- 
poses of these industries mentioned, that is to reach their o-jvn 
plants from the city proper, there is no need of streets being 
extended across the tracks. It seems extremely likely that the 
flats, between the New York Central tracks and the new channel 
of the Mohawk River, are destined to be occupied by just such 
large industries as the Utica Gas & Electric Co., and others 
found there now. Indeed, if the tracks were elevated, and all 
the streets which come down to the tracks were extended under 
them now, many of these crossings would fall into almost com- 
plete disuse. 

The welfare of both Utica and Deerfleld will be promoted 
by anything that makes for easier access from the one side of 
the flats to the other. The elevation of the tracks would erect 
a barrier which would render passage between the north and 
the south more difficult and more unpleasant even than it is 
to-day. This phase of the subject is by no means the least im- 
portant. 

Our joint committee was directed to secure as reliable 
figures as could be got, of the comparative cost of elevating 
the tracks, and of elevating the streets. It seemed to us, after 
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consideration, that the estimate of the New York Central Rail- 
road Co., of $2,625,000.00, as the cost of elevating their tracks, 
and those of the Rome, Watertown & Ogdensburg Railroad, 
was probably below, rather than above, the correct figure. This 
figure is exclusive of property damage. The Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & Western Railroad, have estimated their cost in a 
scheme of track elevation, at about $300,000.00. We have not 
been able to elicit any estimate from the New York, Ontario & 
Western Railroad, but it seems likely that their cost would 
be probably $200,000.00. It does not seem unreasonable to sup- 
pose that the property damage in connection with track elevation, 
on all four roads, would be at least $375,000.00. 

The total cost of track elevation in Utica, would, therefore, 
be in the neighborhood of $3,500,000.00. Of certain portions 
of this, Utica would have to pay only one-fourth. But in the 
cases of streets which do not now cross the tracks, but which 
would be extended, Utica would have to pay one-half of the 
total cost. Therefore, Utica 's share of the track elevation, would 
probably be not less than $] ,000,000.00. The highest estimate 
of cost to Utica for street elevation (of which we will speak 
1)p1ow), is $200,000.00. A comparison of these two figures seems 
to us convincing. For '\\'hether or not we could persuade the 
State, which in ten years has spent, in the whole state, only 
$500,000.00 on grade crossing elimination, to appropriate its 
share (and all who should know say, emphatically, that we could 
not), we are very confident that Utica would hesitate at the 
outlay of a million dollars — an expenditure which would mean, 
practically the doubling of the city's bonded indebtedness. 

We give three reasons, in addition to those contained in 
what we have already said, for advocating overhead crossings. 

1. The lay of the land suggests overhead crossings as the 
obvious remedy. 

2. A readier, and in every way a better, access from Deer- 
field to Utica, and Utica to Deerfield, will be provided. 

3. The cost of overhead crossings will be inore gradual. 
We have spoken of the character of industries which occupy 

the land north of the tracks, and on both sides of North Genesee 
Street. We point, now, to the lay of the land east of Genesee, 
and south of the tracks. Beginning at Park Avenue, and runnino- 
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east for a mile or more, there is an embankment rising in a 
relatively abrupt manner from the present southernmost track. 
It is said by railroad officials, and it seems reasonable, that it 
would be extremely difficult, if not impossible, to remove the 
through tracks of the New York Central Railroad from the 
route they follow, running through the city. "We point out there- 
fore, how positively^ inconvenient a subway crossing would be 
at any point east of Park Avenue itself. The approach to such 
a crossing in all probability would be twice four per cent, if, 
indeed, it were not even steeper. It needs but a glance to sug- 
gest that with a high embankment on one side of the tracks, 
which does, away with the necessity of an inclined approach on 
the south side, the overhead crossing is the proper solution. 

We mention, again, that there would be the greatest dif- 
ference between the convenience of passing from north to south 
by subways, and by overhead crossings. It matters not at all to 
the railroad companies, whether Utica and the country north, 
are brought into close touch with one another or not. It is of 
the utmost importance, however, to the communities themselves. 
A high embankment carrying the elevated tracks would be 
a barrier to future growth. 

The elevation of the tracks, would at once saddle the city 
with a bonded indebtedness of about $1,000,000.00, which would 
greatly increase the taxes. Elevating the streets, according to 
what we will suggest later, would mean an increase in the bonded 
indebtedness of only $200,000.00. It is doubtful that Ave would 
need another crossing beyond the two which we .shall recommend, 
for from ten to twenty years. As we do need them we could get 
them. .Meanwhile such streets as Schuyler Street and Washing- 
ton Street would continue to cross the tracks at grade. 

We urge the adoption of overhead crossings as the practical 
solution of the railroad situation in Utica. 

We believe that two crossings should be constructed over the 
tracks in the immediate future. 

The first of these crossings should be at Genesee Street. 
Several plans have been suggested for a crossing at this point. 
The plan suggested five or six years ago, which provided a forty- 
four foot roadway and t\v(i six-foot sidewalks, the sidewalks 
being reached from the street below on either side by stairways, 
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seems to us inadequate and a wrong way of treating the situation. 
It is important that this crossing be of ample, even generous, 
width ; and it is also important that the treatment should be 
such as to enhance the value of property in the immediate 
neighborhood. Baggs Square is likely to remain the gateway 
of the city. In due justice to the city's best interests, it should 
he, in every way, worthy of the city.* 

We are not sure that the forty-four foot scheme has even 
the merit of costing less than the one we shall presently mention 
— the only merit that has ever been claimed for it; for in our 
opinion it is extremely likely it would so affect the values 
of the sites on both sides of Baggs Square, that;, while the 
present structures would not themselves be harmed by the con- 
struction of this narrow ramp, an impartial commission would 
decide that the damages were not greatly below the damages 
occasioned by Scheme six. It will be far better to err in this 
matter by being generous than niggardly, and a crossing, 
equivalent to the full width of Genesee Street, is not too great, 
when it is remembered that such a crossing would hg obliged 
to accommodate traffic coming, not only from Genesee Street, 
but also from "Whitesboro Street, John Street and Main Street, 
and that there will be a very large amount of travel between 
that part of the city south of the tracks, and the freight 
houses to the north. 

Scheme six was presented before the Public Service Com- 
mission at the hearing on November 8. It provides, as is well 
known, for. a four per cent grade approach, in Baggs Square, 
from building line to building line, to a bridge containing a 
seventy foot roadway and two fifteen foot sidewalks. The Public 
Service Commission will probably require a twenty-one or 
twenty-two foot clearance over all the tracks that will be used 
by freight trains. Scheme six does not show the clearance in 
just this way, and the plan we shall urge is Schems six, with 
this modification. We understand, that the New York Central 
Railroad Co., can, and will, arrange not to run freight trains 
on tracks south of the two main through tracks ; and there- 
fore, the clearance need be twenty-one feet only over the main 
tracks, and those north. 



''See the four illustrations on pages /7, 7.9, [il and 
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Scheme sir, is really the plan of Frederick Law Olmsted, Jr. 
It was adopted by the Chamber of Commerce Committee and 
by Mayor Sherman, about a year ago. Its acceptance by the 
New York Central Railroad Co., took place only after the Com- 
mittee and the city authorities had worked with them for a 
number of months. 

The New York Central Railroad estimated the cost of the 
bridge at Genesee Street, at $244,000.00; the damage to property, 
at $280,000.00. Our joint committee accepted the bridge estimate 
of the railroad company, and engaged Mr. Charles H. Poole, 
who estimated the property damage, after elaborate calculations, 
at $263,000.00. It is likely, therefore, that the Central's estimate, 
of $524,000.00 for this main crossing, is not loj\'. 

We strongly recommend the adoption of Scheme sir, with 
the variation in regard to clearance mentioned above, for Baggs 
Square. 

The object of an East Utiea overhead crossing is two-fold. 
First it is desired to provide an additional through-route from 
the city, on the south, to Deerfield and the country beyond, on 
the north. Secondly, it is desired, if possible, to bring East IJtica 
into closer communication with the New York Central freight 
house and yards, than via the route over the G-enesee Street 
crossing. 

Park Avenue, Mohawk and Third Streets, have been sug- 
gested, each, as a place where an overhead crossing would best 
serve the purpose in view. The cost of a crossing at any one of 
thes(^ streets would probably not be in excess of $250,000.00, 
including property damages. But we recommend, that a deter- 
mination as to this East Utica crossing be, for the present, 
postponed, as it seems to us a wiser decision can be reached 
later. 

We believe, that, with two crossings — one at Baggs Square 
and one in East Utica— the situation will b(- provided for for 
some years to come. As we need new crossings, we can add them. 
It will be seen that the two crossings suggested, would cost, 
. acc^ording to the most rcliHblc estimates we are able to get, 
not exceeding $775.(HH).00 ; and that Utica 's one-fourth share 
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of the overhead track scheme would be not over $200,000.00. 

[signed] 

S:\ITTH M. LINDSLEY, MERWIN K. HART, 

Chairman Citizens' Committee. Chairman Chamber of 

Commerce Com,mittee. 

The following resolution was adopted by an overwhelming 
vote at the meeting at which the foregoing joint report was 
presented : — 

RESOLVED, That this public meeting of members of the 
Chamber of Commerce and of citizens generally, approve the 
report of the joint committee, favoring the overhead crossing 
solution as opposed to the overhead track solution of the IJtica 
Grade Crossing Elimination question ; 'and that we approve the 
scheme known as Scheme 6, with such variations regarding 
clearance as the report mentions, for the Baggs Square crossing; 
and further 

RESOLVED, That all parties and persons interested in 
the Utica railroad improvements having had ample opportunity 
of being heard and of submitting counter-propositions, this meet- 
ing hereby urges the Public Service Commission to name, at as 
early a date as possible, the time and place for the final hearing 
on the question of Utica Railroad Improvements.* 



*As mentioned in the introduction to this report, the Puhlic Service 
Commission has made flnal decision in favor of " Scheme 10," so called. 
This is practically the same as "Scheme 6," e.xcept that the bridge 
part of the crossing at Baggs Square is narrower than that called for 
by "Scheme 6." 



